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INTRODUCTORY 


The author of this historical story is Abner J. Strobel, Chenango, Bra- 
zoria County, Texas, and it is deemed appropriate to briefly record here 
“something of him. 
The forbears of the Texas Whartons and Strobels served during the 
— war of the American Revolution. They came from Albermarle County, 
®© Virginia. The Washingtons and Whartons migrated from Virginia to 
@) Tennessee at about the same time. 


The author’s grandmother, a sister 
“of Wm. H. and Jno. A. Wharton, married Gilbert Gray Washington of 
s<} . 
» Nashville, Tennessee. 
Lewis M. Strobel, the father of Abner 


J. Strobel, was a stepson of Ma- 
= jor Abner Jackson. 


The latter married in South Carolina the grandmother 
™2 of Abner J. Strobel, who was the widow of John Strobel. The author’s 


forbears have helped to make both Republics—the United States and 
.. Republic of ‘Texas. 


Mr. Strobel’s mother was born at Nashville, Tenn., August 27, 1835; 


was married at Nashville in 1852. She died at Mr. Strobel’s home near 
Chenango July 4, 1915, and was buried at Angleton. Her only daugh- 

© ter, Mrs. Arsenath S, Kelly, was born on the Compton Plantation in 1863 
,and now resides at Angleton. 


. Mr. Strobel was born September 6th, 18 58, on the Drayton Planta- 
~~? 


«tion, Brazoria County. His paternal ancestor, Casper Strobel, had two 
+ sons, Albert and Daniel, both of whom served during the war of the 


American Revolution with Gen. Marion. The history of the old families 


of South Carolina gives their careers, Albert being a great grandfather of 
Abner J. Strobel. Major Thomas Washington, a member of the 4th Vir- 
ginia Dragoons, Colonial troops, a cousin of President Washington, was 
the author’s great grandfather on his mother’s side. 


Abner J. Strobel in 1873 and 1875 attended school at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee—the University of the South. He saw much of the destruction 


wrought by the Federal Armies in Louisiana, Mississippi and Tennessee, 
and he heard more related by other students at the University. He lived in 
Northwest Texas during the years 1875 to 1882. 
He returned to Brazoria County in 1882, assisted in the management of 
___ a sugar and cotton plantation, with Wm. Masterson, for five years; 
handled stock for Austin, Bryan and others; then managed six plantations 
for Francis Smith & Co., now H. P. Drought, of San Antonio, and for a 


riod of over ten years served as tax collector of Brazoria County for 


____ Perhaps no man living is better qualified than he to write this story. 
It w only after repeated urging that he consented to do so. He and his 
1 ones felt the full force of the blow of the war between the States 
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CHAPTER I. 
the “Old South” 


“My fond heart is ever dreaming 
Of the joys that long have fled, 
Of the loved ones that lie sleeping, 
Numbered with the silent dead.” 
See Bae . I have been asked to write a tale or narrative of the old plantations and 
a ( and contains new matter od is and owners that developed them and produced a civilization in what is now 
=n about the “Old Plantations” ‘le Brazoria County, Texas, that has no counterpart in the annals of Pime— 
i! un Pete of reduast f a civilization that has completely disappeared as that of Egypt, Ancient 
pane ? eae’ for ad- Greece and Rome, and of a type of people without a peer. 
ret Eras I feel incompetent for the task, and wish a more able pen than mine 
had been selected. It would take a Gibbons or McCauley to do it justice. 
Some day, perhaps, there will come forward the writer who can accurate- 
ly portray the noble men and women and the civilization they wrought. 
It has vanished never to return, and we will never see its like again. 
What a theme for a gifted writer, and what a marvelous country and 
men and women to portray! As long as men find interest in the annals 
of the past, the story of the South from its early days, and especially 
Texas, will command attention. No land has given birth to men more 
great, more good, more brave—none have been s0 pitilessly stricken down 
in defeat. ‘To no people has it been given to illustrate more fully that 
civilization is but skin-deep, and that the savage lurks within us yet. 
Surely the record of such a people must abound in lessons worth learning, 
heroisms worth knowing, facts which warn, which enlighten, which 
profoundly interest all thoughtful men. The field for historical 
research in Texas is wide and, for the most part, deeply interesting. Ours 
is not like the history of any other state of the Union—Texas history, 
taken as a whole is unique. 
It may not be unprofitable to consider the difference in the devel- 
opment of the two civilizations that followed the establishment of our 
Government. The North by itself, free, and the South with its peculiar 
institutions. “By their fruits, ye must judge them.” There were seven- 
teen Presidents, anterior to President Grant out of which number eleven 
_were southern: born, and six, the product of free soil, if we include John 
ae fe Adams. In jurisprudence, the South gave us a Marshall. In the forum, 
-_, they need no mention. As statesmen, they have but few peers, Among 
aca iplomats, John Laurens, of South Carolina, a member of Washington’s 
i! taff, Special Minister to France, stands pre-eminent in the darkest hour 
of our struggle, at the Court of Louis XIV. He saved the colonies and 
ed the tide of war in our favor. In the field, we have Washington, 

Stonewall Jackson and Forrest, For an honest opinion of Gen. Lee 
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too much for his feeble frame. He was stricken suddenly, pneumonia de- 
ER IL. 


veloped, and in a few days the soul of Stephen F. Austin followed that 
of his father, which had gone before in 1821. From the first day of 
Austin left New Orleans t 1 January, 1822, the feeble dawn of the American Civilization on the Bra- 
He reached the Braz ~ cad the z0s, he had been identified with every movement for the public good. He 
ded up th 0s River On had toiled in sunshine and in storm for the posterity of his colony. 
. p that stream, and on Jany 
m the west side of the ay 


B He had but reached manhood’s meridian when death intervened and called 
oa TaZOS In what him. His life was one of toil and sacrifice. 
s time on, the colonists came a 


of his sister, Mrs. James F. Perry, in the cemetery at Peach Point, Brazoria 
\ 1823 to 1830. In April, 1825 wo County. His remains were taken up a few years ago and reinterred at 
| Bay on the Schooner “Revenge,” . Austin in the State Cemetery. His remains however, should have re- 
L. Choate and William Pettus lo. mained in Brazoria County, where he labored so long. 
ettlement established on that stream Brazoria County was settled in 1823 by Josiah H. Bell, Brit. Bailey, 

e shores of Texas, and the A Joseph H. Polly, Prim, the Bradleys, Amos and Daniel Rawls, —. 

it success that afterward attended it a little later by David Tilley, James and John T. Beard, Thomas We j 

Seriirart frontiersman, iiled T. J. Pilgrim, the Fenns, the Shipmans, John D. Pitts, John Brown Austin, 

iver, and in 1820 Col. Kni " _W. D. C.Hall, the Alsburys, Millburn, Mrs. (General) Long. Maj. Calvit 
igttetwards well known i, ; and_John Austin settled at the town of Brazoria in 1828. About this time 

da crop of corn at a point James F. Perry, brother-in-law of S. F. Austin arrived in the county and 

And instead of the 

th 


Pal settled at Peach Point. They had for neighbors, the McNeels, Mills, 
at f Hawkins, Munsons and others. In 1831 there were about 31 houses in 
pie ruins thereof are now 


the town of Brazoria, three being brick. On the first of May, 1832, 
Decree No. 196 created the “Municipality of Brazoria,” extending four 
leagues above the mouth of Big Creek and westward to the Trespalacios. 
The Alcades were respectively Governor Smith, John Austin and Edwin 
Waller. Jared’ L. Groce brought cotton seed with him to the Brazos 
River in 1821. In 1825, Groce erected the first cotton gin in Texas. 
The next year the Austins built one on the west side of the Brazos River, 
was a unique about ten miles above Columbia. This was subsequently burned and has 
surement of been subsegently known as the “Burnt Gin Place.” About the same time, 
: independence Robert H. Williams built one on Old Caney, in Matagorda County. The 
staple was then packed in bales of 50 and roo pounds and transported to 
the Rio Grande on mules—250 pounds constituting a mule load. In 
1831 Edwin Waller, a merchant of Velasco, sent a schooner load of 
cotton from Velasco to Matamoras, Mexico. The cotton sold for 62 1-2 
~&ents per pound. Such was the rapid increase in the production of this 


crop that in 1834 it was estimated that the crop for that year brought 
$600,000.00. 


He was buried at the home 
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I want to insert here a quaint and interesting letter from a boyhood 
friend of mine who has lived in the town of Braxoria for more than 

eighty-five years—a dear sweet old lady—Miss Sallie Wharton Stewart. 

As a boy I went to school to her mother, Mrs, Westervelt. 


‘Dear Abner of Boyhood days:— Brazoria, July 4, 1927- 


I will undertake to answer without exactness your inquiries and you 


low 1 am incapable of giving you perfect or varied information so L 
lelaying for improvement in reply to your letter. 





yns you mention, Brazoria, 
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Velasco in 


also a cotton and sugar plantation. The Bryan brothers, Moses Austin 

Bryan, W. Joel Bryan and Guy M. Bryan are too well known to Texans 

to need any comment. Their descendants are scattered over Texas, many 

May h of them residing in Houston, Guy M. Bryan, the banker being one. A 

about that dat ak: grandson, Sam Bryan Stratton, resides on the plantation, and another 
age grandson, W. Joel Bryan, resides at Freeport. Of the two plantations, 
Pula. the heirs, I believe, only own a portion of each. 


> bars fo) woe 


Tue Hawkins PLANTATION 


The Hawkins plantation was on Gulf Prairie, is now like the balance 
of the old plantations, much of it lying out, and there is no member of 
the family a resident of Texas, of whom I am aware. They came from 
Kentucky, and returned to that state many years ago. 


THe Munson PLANTATION 


The Munson Plantation, situated on Gulf Prairie, was a cotton and 

LSE Ee sugar plantation. It passed from the possession of the family many years 
sin with the plantation at Peach oh The members a the Munson aly are still quite cae to in 
the sister of Stephen the county, and some have moved elsewhere. Many of them reside at 

ome in Texas, It Angleton, this county, among them being George Munson and family, a 

1a brother, Armour’s family, and our present respected District Judge M. 
S. Munson—the father of these being Col. M. S. Munson, a Confederate 
veteran who moved from -Gulf Prairie many years ago and made his 
home on Bailey’s Prairie, where he reared a large family of boys and 
girls. All are respected for their probity of character and other virtues. 


They have kept up the name and fame of the old stock of colonists, 
making good citizens. 


t to Tue WesraLt PiantaTIon 

re The Westall Plantation on Gulf Prairie, was a sugar plantation and 
adjoined the Munson and Hawkins plantations. This family has about 
become extinct in name. A few descendants through the female mem- 


bers of the family reside, I believe, near Pearland and in Houston. They 
were members of Austin’s colony. 


Tue Lowwoop PLANTATION 


The Lowwood plantation was also on Gulf Prairie, in what is known 
as the Bryan and Perry neighborhood. It was a sugar and cotton planta- 

ell improved with brick buildings of all kinds. It belonged to and 

eveloped by the brothers, Robert and David G. Mills. They were 

hants, bankers and planters, and also owned the Bynum plantation on 

ey’s Prairie, and the Palo Alto, a cotton plantation, on Oyster Creek 
miles of Bolivar Landing, or sometimes known as Port 
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i the handsomest— 
were beautifully decorated. ie eae at pacha ip ee 
being very heavy, and oe a raced Se home in Texas. The 

dered, in its day, the finest ho : ‘ 
pargetec W Getaeaan i the gulf, about ten miles, it 
ard was a beauty spot, and being near a are many gather- 
delightful place in summer. And when in its prime, mye : 
ie d its hospitable table—it was a long one—and enjoyed its we 
Ee Beet feed The young people would gather there to have a good 
BAL dancing, riding and fishing. To give one an idea what Hee o 
Konnes were bred—Mr. McNeel had one stallion that cost cag ae 
dollars ($6,000.00). When he selected the spot to erect his cia ; 
found the mast of a large ocean vessel firmly planted in his yar . 
have often tried to shake it, but it was too firmly planted. It was driven 
there long before the advent of Austin’s colony, by some terrible hurri- 
cane, and the Gulf waters came inland that far. His sugar house was im- 
mense, built of brick, and at a distance looked like a turreted castle. 
It had a double set of sugar kettles. The overseer’s house was a good 
brick house, and after the burning of the handsome residence, was used 
as a residence by the present owner, Mr. Huntington, and is so used at 
the present time. The first wife of Mr. Huntington was a daughter of 
Leander McNeel. ‘The cabins for the slaves were all good substantial 
houses of brick. Of his family, only the children of his son, Morgan 
McNeel, are living, and they resided in Alabama, the last I knew of 
them. ‘They own no part of the property formerly owned by their 
grandfather. During Reconstruction, this old gentleman paid as much as 
five thousand dollars to the Negro Bureau Agent in one year for his two 
sons (one of whom Greenville, Jr., was an officer in the Confederate 
army), for whipping impudent negroes.* You could whip a white man, 
and there was no attention paid to it, but whip one of the wards of the 
Nation, who formerly was your slave, and you would have to pay liberally. 
Such was life then in the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
I have often wondered how much of this money the Federal Govern- 
ment received. ‘There must have been many millions thus collected 
throughout the South. 


— 
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PiEeasant Grove PLANTATION 


Pleasant Grove Plantation was the home of Leander McNeel, and 


joined that of his brother, J. Greenville McNeel, on the north. It was a 
beautiful home, similar to Greenville’s only on not so large a scale. It 


too, had marble mantels and hearths, and was two-story. His sugar house 
nd negro cabins were also of brick. The dwelling was elegantly furnished. 
low comprisey a part of the Clements prison farm. This mansion was 
ed by the Penitentiary system. It should have been preserved 

The residence was in fairly good condition when the proper- 
ed by the prison system, and could have been made use of 


slic or land mark of an era, that would have been appreciated by — 
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that such a meal could not be duplicated in New York. | wish the pres- 
ent generation could read the description, and realize what a happy and 
contented lot was the portion of the early settlers, They had their hard- 
ships, ’tis true, but nature had abundantly supplied the forest with game 
and much wild fruit in season. The San Bernard and Caney bottom are 
still the best hunting grounds left for the present generation. 
with modern guns and modern pot hunting, it is bein 
its wild game, and many species have become extinct. 

As the Indians said, they had good range and plenty 
white man came. That the white man destro 
grass and by killing the game for sport 
could kill on a hunt, 


But alas! 
g fast depleted of 
It is only too true. 
of game until the 
yed the range by burning the 
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Fannin anp Mims Piace 


Above on the San Bernard lies the Fannin and Mims Place. Col. 
Fannin with his command were massacred at Goliad. 
tation equipped with all the necessary buildings for a well regulated sugar 
plantation. When leaving for Goliad, Col. Fannin wrote a beauti- 
ful letter to his partner, Mr. Mims, leaving his family in Mims care and 
protection. The desolation that now reigns supreme on this once well 
cultivated plantation is pathetic. There is not one of either family that 
resides on the old plantation, and I can not now recall what became of 
Fannin’s family. I suppose they returned to Georgia, from whence they 
came. He gave his life for Texas, and while he surrendered as a prisoner 
of war, with tha understanding that he and his command were to be re- 
turned to the states, they were practically all massacred, and it was one of 
the most brutal crimes recorded in history. Practically all of the Mims 
family, especially in name, have disappeared from the county. I know of 
only one descendant, a Mr. Wellborn, who was formerly tax collector of 
this county. He now resides at Freeport. Mr. Mims paid an eighty 
thousand dollar debt that he owed Robert and David G. Mills after equip- 
ping his plantation for the making of sugar. I do not recall any other 
names of Brazoria County citizens, except Col. Fannin, as having fallen 
at either Goliad or the Alamo. There may have been some others. 


It was a sugar plan- 


Tue Levi Jorpan PLantation 


This plantation lies west of the Fannin and Mims Plantation. It was 
a sugar plantation, possessed a good brick sugar house and brick cabins for 


__ the slaves. The- residence was a large roomy frame house. In its day, 


the plantation was very productive. Large crops of sugar and cotton were 
produced. The plantation is now fast going up in undergrowth and 
timber. A portion of it, however, is owned at present by the venerable 
and worthy citizen, Capt. J. C. McNeill, whom everyone loves and esteems 
for his noble qualities. He is a grandson of the original owner, Levi 

A portion is owned by Will Martin, a great grandson. The 
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_ strangers, and no longer present the condition they were in some 60 years 


ago. Hie, too, became involved in debt and owed Robert and D. G. Mills 
some $60,000.00. 
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i i d it until his death. It 
+. plantation below Brazoria. He operated it ut 
ee ee I believe, by his children who reside in Houston. The 
aid dwelling, which was a large frame building, was burned some est 
i o, and the plantation too is aruin. IT. W. Masterson was a member ¢ 
Hood’s Texas Brigade, and never had a furlough during the entire war; 
during which he was wounded. 


Tue Winston FAMILY 


There also came another family to the county—the Winstons from 
Alabama. A noble set of men they were. There were Stephen, An- 
thony, Fayette and Fountain Winston. Stephen Winston s plantation was 
on Cedar Lake, as was also Fayette and Fountain Winston’s. Anthony 
Winston’s plantation was about two miles north of the town of Brazoria. 
They were all cotton plantations. 1 mention them more to call attention 
to the class of people we had, and their names should not be forgotten. 
The only resident we have by the name was a resident of Alvin, this 
county, some years ago. They were of old Revolutionary stock, and I am 
told were men of noble mould. Some of the descendants did reside at 
San Marcos and San Antonio. They lost their lands, which have almost 


all gone back to their original state, except for negroes living on a few 
acres here and there. 


Tue Joun SwEENEY PLANTATION 


This plantation lies on Chance’s Prairie nine miles west of Columbia, 
the first Capitol of the Republic. He had two sons in the Battle of San 
Jacinto—Thomas J. and William B. Sweeney. He opened up a large 
plantation, and left each of his sons a plantation and slaves sufficient to 
work them. He had five sons and one daughter, Sophie. All are now 
dead, and his descendants are scattered, being grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. Thos. J. Sweeney, a son of the first John, was a close 
friend of Gen. Houston, and they frequently exchanged letters which the 
descendants preserved up until recent years when unfortunately they were 


Their former lands are now largely owned by 


He made wooden rollers out of the native live oak 
and converted his large plantation into a sugar plantation and paid the 


debt and left a handsome fortune to his family. A few of his descend- 


s are living in Angleton, Houston and San Antonio. The children of 


Texas from Tennessee some years previous to the 
. A number of his sons were in the Confederate 
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| East Columbia on the Brezo: Tue Rowe PLantaTIon 
liter as Marion. Bat in 12: It lies west of Hinkle’s Ferry on the Bernard River. The Rowe’s were 
mbia and has retained it ev=- a pioneer family and developed two plantations. They resided many 
anal Capitol, then reclined un:!! years in the County until practically all of the old heads died. The 
‘Stores, with possibly a hundred younger set married and moved elsewhere. There are two, if alive, 
wb is now owned by our worthy who are lawyers, and the last I knew were residents of Houston. They 
} zemowated the old residence. As a plan- do not own any part of the property their forefathers developed in the 
ig and gone to decay. Years ago before the wilderness. In an early day, the elder Rowe sold one of the plantations to 
t ht of or built out of Harrisburg, John Levi Jordan who left it to his two grandsons, J. C. and C. P. McNeill, and 
ane A Failroad, beginning at Col- they in turn developed it into a good sugar plantation and operated it for 
- many years until it ceased to be profitable. The property is now owned 
by the heirs of C. P. McNeill, recently deceased. It is, however, a 
wreck and mostly grown up in timber, brush, etc., and is a mute re- 
minder of changed conditions. 


Tue Srratron PLANTATION 


It lies immediately west of the Rowe Plantation and was highly de- 
veloped as a sugar plantation by Major Asa Stratton at an early date. It 
was operated for 2 number of years by his heirs after his death. The 
family, I believe, came from Alabama. I knew the Major and all his 


fami , except his wife, he being 2 widower when I knew him. A 
_ daughter married Sam Bryan, a son of W. Joel Bryan (a nephew to 
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who also came from Alabama. He was for years a practicing phy- 
county. He died a few years ago and his widow is a resident 
None of the heirs own any part of this once splendid prop- 
s changed hands many times. At one time it was owned 
rge W. Littlefield of Austin. I met Major Littlefield in 
yunty when he was driving cattle to Kansas in the 70’s. Asa 
man of sterling character, and his children have kept up the 
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of Brazoria CounTY, 
Tue Parton PLANTATION 


i ras opened up in an early 
i oS er ee is a poniy on in his care 
This plan’? ho was from Mississipp!- 
ee Pe kic aff placed under guard and taken to the 
is sta were : a eae 
“ae a he i E. Phelps, known as Orozimbo, a few ert 
ea Brazos Patton was Captain of a company an 
the Battle of San Jacinto. It was a well improv ed suga 
Saag 3 e brick sugar house, with double set of kettles—a oe 
: ice and the cabins for the slaves were of brick. A we 
: ‘ 
f 1d well worked—it was an ideal planter's home. 
The field is partly grown up—the sugar house ee 
Gov. James Stephen Hogg bought the ol 
Ee th some years ag0> and told his heirs to keep it and within twenty 
has would be an oil field developed on this property. His pro- 
alse come true, and the oil has made his children rich. The 
seed - whom. everyone esteemed and loved, took great pride and 
nor eet ee 
brat fs the plantation during his latter years, and farmed it while he 
ae i il have kept the old residence in repair, and some- 
lived. His children have kep repiit, and aa 
times use it for week-end parties. While vast amounts of ol Ne 
roduced from parts of these lands, it has hardly been touched. When 
: . . °c. : : ie 
fhe field was in full operation, it put new life in the old pee est 
Columbia, which grew to have a population of some ten or twe thew 
and people. However, as the field declined in production, the town 
deelined in population, until now it is again a village. The Patton fam- 
ily, who consisted of two other brothers beside the owner of this planta- 
tion, has almost become extinct. The only descendant that I can recall 
ss the wife of Wm. Rees P. Sweeney, and they reside in Angleton, this 


county. They have one child, a son. Their former lands are now 
owned by strangers. 


Tue WaLpEck PLANTATION 


This plantation which joins the Patton pl 
now owned by the Texas (Oil) Company w 
by Morgan L. Smith of Massachusetts. It was the finest equipped sugar 
plantation in the country, and was indeed a beautiful place. Its well kept 
turn-rows and the park around its fine brick residence was ever a pleasant 
view. I can see it now with several trousand acres of waving cane and 
corn as far as the eye could see. Mr. Smith had decorated the park 
around the residence with twenty-five thousand dollars wort 


h of statuary. 
It was a sight for the gods. The sugar house was of brick, an immense 


e some tessellated castle than a building for 
It had a double set of sugar kettles. 


antation on the north and is 
as opened up in an early day 


the making of sugar. Also in con- 
finery for the making of white cut 
was also made in cubes. This was the first sugar re- 


The barns or cribs, of which there were several, were 
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Tue PHELPS PLANTATION 
The plantation home of Dr. J. A: fi. Phelps was developed as 4 cotton 
nd well improved as such, It is cheifly noted as the place 
Santa Anna was kept as,a prisoner of war. While there under 
1 to kill Santa Anna, and but for the timely 
d have succeeded. In an instant she threw 
un which prevented the soldier from firin 
. . ‘ i g. 
This act saved his life. : Santa Anna attempted to take his life 
by poison, but the prompt action of Dr. Phelps in pumping the poison 
from him, aga! saved his life. Santa Anna was & Mason, and it is ai 1 
that it was largely the reason of his life having been spared San it hee 
ton, the Whartons, Dr. Phelps, Wm. H. Patton a eal . Sam Hous- 
were Masons. Santa Bae ver tos . ‘ Ree and others of his captors 
wife, and in later years when their it ‘Or! er of Dr. Phelps and 
“the ill fated Mier expedition, Crag “ee ef ea was taken prisoner in 
- Orlando free, as soon as he was notified Har be: hin gratitude by setting 
He had him brought to the president’s 5 at he was among the prisoners. 
Oy vab aa with good clothes aid hi ce—kept him there some days; 
i a : ti 18 passage abo: we - 
Balai gave him $500.00 in gold. This ; soard ship to New 
do not always go unrewarded. Many yea aigeipe that, good dest’ 
Id Bars and moved to erobatoih: Lh eae Phelps left the 
: . € 
ter became the wife of Joh Mime kc and daughter 
Their proper : n Garrison, an emi : 
any of it ae ty 1S SAM owned by strangers a d st gah Houston 
Sas hts worked, it is in small tracts. » and has gone to de- 
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¢ the old leagues and gales the early 

ae eae antation Was 

Brg wat house was of brick, and ane 

and what was called an office in the yard. 

tained some ten or twelve rooms. 

at Velasco, which was then 

, the Gulf in ‘Texas. The 

port of Velasco, and sold 

In excavating for the foundation of the sugat 

/ ‘his plantation the hull of an ocean boat was found, showing 

> some remote period in the past & hurricane had driv en fe Ee 2 

a distance of about ten miles from the gulf. The resic ence a 

ummer residence. f the planters had summer 

ements were bathing ‘n the Gulf, horse racing 

dons had a large stock of cattle and fine stock of 

an horses. Shanghai Pierce, in later years, 
e, and that was the making of his fortune. 

te soldier, and never married 


exas Was 


became the owner of the 
Col. Herndon was a Con- 
_ Sandy Herndon married, 


business in Houston. 
Herndon, married Dr. Leonard W. Groce, and r 


and was 
One daughter, 
esides at Hemp- 


d I believe is a 
t of Bay City. The two brothers are dead. Out of all this im- 


estate, the heirs own no part of it. It is now occupied by strangers 
1 tracts and known as Clute. As a plantation it has disappeared. 


EacLe IsLanp 
Island, the plantation home of Wm. H. Wharton, was developed 
ly date.* It was part © 


: £ the estate of Col. Jared E. Groce, 
to his only daughter, Mrs. Sarah Ann Groce Wharton, wife 
‘It was a sugar plantation, had a double set of kettles, 
‘ a ee were of brick, also the overseer’s residence. 
, ae oy are In having the machinery made in 
oe aed that I know of, the object being to avoid 
arts shou a breakdown occur. The first residence the 
plantation was of logs, and I have often heard 
the —. days of her life were spent in it. The 
rd by poe sprinkling. In after years they 
x was a story and a half with two long 
| eine of serera) rooms in the yard. They 


: for weeks, In later years 


they had it made in duplicate. This is 
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£ Nashville, Tennessee, formerly © 
The sister never came to Texas. 
ord a little private history, and different from the usual 
ne from prison in Mexico of Wm. H. Wharton. After 
“high seas, and when in prison in Mexico, he was 
doon, a priest of the Catholic Church. On Father 
he said, “Mr, Wharton, next time I come, I shall 
) of Catholic Priest. You can then dress yourself as 
—there will be no questions asked, and remember you 
itil you reach ‘Texas.’ He did so and safely reached 
need is truly a friend indeed,” and as such 
f. We must not forget that Wm. H. 


men and enjoyed each other’s 
having access to the Wharton 
lege bred men. It is said 

s of land. ‘The town of 

m. After this act of kind- 
atid thereafter died, 
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When the War 
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-avalry west of i 
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Mes and survived the wa e 
ama d, Col. Geo. Baylor ot 
‘this gallant soldier, an sie 
et t » and when 
eston said it was a public 
her, Mrs. Sarah Ann Whar. 
But the brave mother of 

d, a daughter, Kate Ross 

> perform her task. She 
was the apple of her eye. 
enough to break the spirit 
cup of bitterness to its 

3} ended this immediate 
the wife of John A. 

e died in poverty, 
near the grave 

o bear the name, 
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- thus expressed. Ie was 2 remar 


of BRAZORIA County, TEXAS 
. the Nashville Whar 
MississipP? > 
sq Whartons, one of the sme ees, 
£ Northern Virgin's ae m one common : 
The Whartons in : t of Ireland early , 
ape ho came to America and pei ro 
sr offsprings migrate 
Berne 1 ae Nashville, penn 
t one of its oldest residents. He me e a oe te 
the Wharton name are all fine men, but, an ‘ oe 
better,” and I thought what higher tribute coulc er a 
are tter, kable family to be thus ended so a eds ; 
3 ‘cally. But it is not for us to question the ways oe ne - sae 
See 7 me home and well cultivated field is now lying tallow, 
sonore gee “+s mounds of brick where formerly stood buildings 
me gee ze No more do footsteps resound through its once well 
ee pre “Marster” and “Old Missus” are sleeping side by 
i Be chee Bits are roaming with the blest. Old Uncle Jake, one 
e. Wharton slaves, lives at Clute, which is but a short distance 1 aoe 
oe Wharton homesite, and delights to tell of the glory and grandeur 
i de wa.” 
es he cal 30’s, Wm. H. Wharton and his wife made a uP 
‘York City, and as was the custom, Mrs. Wharton took f i 4 

r] along as nurse and maid—her son, the late Confederate pp ; 

quite small at the time. While there this slave girl was en- 

ay from them, and they never got her back. They stayed several 

sing every means to get her. It was the duty of the of ficials of 

o return fugitive slaves to their owners. But, alas, to show the 

at that early day, they got but lukewarm assistance from the state 

, Years after this same negro girl wrote Mrs, Wharton a pitiful 

g letter to send for her. Mrs. Wharton would not do so, and let 
among her new found friends. 

‘ght miles of the old historic Wharton home are the two towns 
Quintana. Both in the early days were considerable 
only seaports. ‘They had a trade across the ocean and 

ity. McKinney and Williams had wharves and ware- 

ere merchants who carried a considerable stock of 

ere no compresses in those days. The bale was shipped 
the | e Whartons at one time owned the greater 


s, who at the time contemplated building 
are practically obliterated, no house at 
Quintana. The hurricanes and Brazos 
rk, and the trade and population have 
§ points, and 
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r sister, had four children, tw, at J 
d, and are now dead, The oy and 
ter, What become of them iy 
or alive. This ; 
the heirs any goo 


MmmMense 


agedy in this family, » 
the affair that are being Circulated 
the causes leading up to it, and did 
ate that my father was their half. 
1 the only living Person who say 
events leading up to it, The 
er, George W., occurred 
he war closed in 1865, 
George W. went wit 
ria County, He was in feeble 
hen he came to Sandy Point where 
:d on the Chebang Plantation near 
ator of his father’s estate, George 
he being penniless and just out 
1 from his brother John was to 
f a quirt and quirted in public at 
ter it wrankled in his bosom, 
le applied to the court for his 
urt set aside the Lake Jackson 
ock of cattle and 150 head 
€ property, On December 
1 rode from the Darring- 
onged to the estate, near 
time the brothers had 
the walk leading to 
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Oxp PLANTATIONS and "THEIR Owners 


Tur McFapvpEN PLANTATION 

It ne west of the Cloman Plantation and about two or thre 

‘of Prewitt Lake near the east end of the Brazoria Bridge, Th: mij 

us) sometimes erroneously called “Brazoria” Lake. In years Ra * 

“4g be agood fishing Jake, and many fish fries have I enjoyed on itg : Ure 
had lots of ducks in winter. The lake was named after John : ants, 
ept the ferry at Brazoria for many years in consequence of eciety 
own. He was a worth while citizen Which 
d up by McFadden and later purchased by >. * he 
and make syrup by mule power. What beca eal], 
Dr. Beall came from Maryland Beans of 
n. After his death, the children Stee 
died and some of his descendants are ee 
I do not believe any are residents He 
is 


It, too, has gone into decay and will soon only be anoth 
i . er 


Tue WiLLow GueNn PLANTATION 
| the east side of the Brazos River about a mile above th 
umbia and to the right of the Columbia Tap Railroad as ue 
Fy the station at Columbia. Previous to the war between a 

belonged to a family by the name of Campbell. At the Ae 

1 after, it passed into possession of a Mercantile firm 
It was a good sugar plantation with good improvements 

fram: esidence, 2 good sugar house and negro cabins. The 
after losing the plantation, moved to Houston, and I have lost 
Soe Geipased from the Galveston firm to Jarvis and Craig, old 
ted families of the county. They operated it for about twenty 
de good crops every year, and was never over-flowed dur- 

e period of twenty years. Members of the Craig family are 
ts of the county, and all of them were good citizens, They sold 
‘oa |. L. Dumars who operated it for several years, and 


died a few years ago in Houston, 


Sats : 
-ReTriEvE PLANTATION 


it four miles north of Lake Jackson, the first 
eveloped by Maj. Abner Jackson. This was 
3 in the county. All the improvements were 
ssidence, brick cabins, a large brick sugar 
arge brick oven to cook for the slaves. 

tion. After it was fully equipped as 


of Brazoria Coun 
ry 
Jantation, Major Abner Jackson go) 
Failton of South Carolina, The ; 
ether in business in South Carolina.” aa 
after of the Hamiltons as long aq 
Be of an old Huguenot South 
1 Rusk as Secretary of Way 
neral Felix Huston, a joint 
General Hamilton to Kee es 
He became ied 
ma i “Na gal 
1812 5» (@: } 
tor from that state. nC 
George McDuffie, to the regret of his 
jenounced the Texas resolution in te 
segute involved. General Hamilton in 
Bre of the most eloquent speeches ever 
almost unanimously. General Hami] 
Texas. He was appointed Com 
d Belgium to secure a loan 


ment 0 
This was really more important France 
4 visit to the Wharton Plniatont ieee ; General He 
Jina. Not knowing the best road to take as his last trip to 
Lake Jackson Plantation, he called at Wai Be two leading from th 
negro ORs guide. : General Hanthel ai esas who cee 
road forked on the prairie, one going through ae ing ahead, and the 
through the prairie. The negro failed to note ta and the other 
took, and he went one road while the ey, i. fork the General 
the negro arrived at the Wharton residence, he es . e other, When 
the General had arrived. On looking, he es aces mn to see whether 
talking to Mrs. Wharton. The negro bowed and aoe the parlor 
General, you 1s here.” The General arose. He ae 1 see, Marse 
how and said, “Yes, and no thanks to you, sir.” ; oe cos bl 
; al starte 


for South Carolina, I believe, in 1857, and while off the coast of Flori 

his vessel was wrecked and sunk by one of those terrible sonia 
When all had put on their life belts, there was one lady on oes 
had none. General Hamilton immediately gave her his and a ieee 
with the ship. Such was the end of that gallant, courtly gentleman 


milton made 
South Caro- 


could tell his slaves by their politeness and courtly manners. He left a 
son, I. Lynch Hamilton, who possessed many of the attributes of the 
noble father. And T’. Lynch Hamilton had a son, John Hamilton, who, 
if not dead now, resides at Avery Island, Louisiana. Maj. T. Lynch 


All his life was practically given for the betterment of humanity. You 


Hamilton resided on the Retrieve Plantation many years, and like many 


others, lost his plantation home during the era of deflation and inflation 
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Coffee Ae Fen by strangers. s of the Tankersley Place, formerly 
and Bene we hundred choy Among the descendants of the Desels 
n. 
-Tankersley, Plantatio ouston, 
: part of the old ee ene merchant of H 
. ye Desel, a P 
is C. L. 


” N 
Tue CHENANGO PLANTATIO 


5h th of Anchor, a station on 
epee . ies three miles nor ~ System. The lan. 
i ‘ Chunnigo Plantation TS of the I. & Obie rtlona a 
The | bia Tap Railroad, 3 old, and was opened up + OR 
toe it over a hundred year Edwards, who came deh quipped saga 
sprecnancsthe my Monroe | c! necessary for a well ex dee. 
PEE On ; mi » set o ettles 
shay SATA the usual Satya sid had a double set f k tt “ 
an eons eThe sugar house was 0 New York he first went to New On 
aaaos Edw Beasceme from | wy with Mr. Dart, who 7” one 
Monroe | and became Ate ih t city. He induced Mr, Dart to 
Lo Sant merchants of tha , the business of farming in 
m as hi and embar 1 P j Dart put up the 
J ni) with . 1m d a partnership, anc i; 8 i 
$ They forme term of years they were to < a 
af e capital. vaknall ntime Edwards was to manage the 
n gag) im the mics eted Edwards came to Pexas, 
nents were oe as the Chenango a 
d Ow aS ation” on the 
on waat ‘ nt as the “Old Gaines Plantatic ats 
? ns Cuba and purchased a lot of neg ‘i 
4 pee x 4 rasa Ww 
fo then Didier tribal marks, Edwards was well 
a, They all had lways went neatly dressed anc : 
* pleasant address, always med with silvery and he wore 
Ne and bridal were trimer d they all thought 
pe erous to his slaves, an y to a few 
aR re was no one his equal. Up : revered 
ht there still living, and to Shae ; aople 
‘kab pe firmly attached these simple p 
narkab c Fr, 
is Reena 


Brazoria Counry 
became to a good Master, 
prope! eare and Manage 
than the ne 
Dart and Edwards, 
with their agreement, 
to law. Edwards Produced a bj 
Dart made oath that i Was 
the property to Edwards 
that Edwards had erg red ¢ 
some chemical proce 


erty over Darts MRNature, 


yers got the bulk of the 
BRdwards. Edward 


+ Was 
settlement of the | 


tre being 

an eXpert penman av ss ‘s 
Ration, Kdw ards TOPS, and jr . wa oe 
t me the only SMecessfy] forgey Ot a Rank of Bal cs 
ed these to the extent of g half Million dollars aa 
were so close on his trai] that he fame back to Now York City ana vale 
Bhere forged a drat On a Philadelphia bank, was Caught, tried and 
tenced to Sing Sing PMSON, Where he died, Thus ended the 
man who was gifted in wp; have devoted h 
of Dart was clerk 
awe the name ¢ 
that name in New 
0 Indians 


he was up to tha 
note. He forg 


SC 


CALEY of a 
ANY Ways and 


In after Years a gon 
Court at Galveston, Edwards x 


tion from a little town by 
named for the Chenang 
From that time the pl 
previous to the war | 


should 
nobler purposes, 


is talents wo 


of the Federal 
‘Chenan go” 


York, ay 
habitat was 
ough many Juat 
Sand for several Years therealter, it 
» & old Louisiana family, and {nally 

Ownership of Capt, Sharpe, who was Captain \y Terty’s 

Texas Rangers, 8th Texas Cay alry, Ir is Now Practically Wing out, Oneg 
a beehive of industry, it is mute evidence of how times and conditions 
h ave changed, It is now owned by a bank in Houston, and the old plans 
Bion will yet prove its worth, for One of the finest oil flelds \ies beneath 


its once well tilled acres, Mrs, Harris Masterson, of Houston, ie a daughs 
18 OF t 
ter of Capt. Sharpe, 


© the Planta. 
A that LOW Was 
New York State, 
Ow Nerships, 


» Whose 
antation passed thy 


Yetween the state 
was owned by the Sharpe family 


went into the 


' ‘ ‘ be ) \ a van 
Vaux Cruna Grove PLAN PATON 


‘ 4 wA 
i iles north of the Chenango Plantation on the old Columbia 'T 
Five miles 


a) 
‘ ' 

i ina Grove Plantation 

Railroad is the China Grove Pl ‘ 


noted av the home of es 
inechief of ‘Vexas Army, and the 
former commandersineehiet of the ‘Pexay Arny ‘ 

, aton, a former commane ts mite 
fy haan crude brown eugar was made iN = Rats iN ; we I 
Nba vlantation, ‘The wugar house was of brie bio tank nena 
ee Tote were built of pine lumber, It bie e an of Charches 
... : ing there Now, except to 

Ree Jonoral Johnston 
idence, ‘There ie 4 snes. Green" 
_ were get out by Albert ey i om an th Tae 
ae happiest period of hig Hfe wav wher 
said the Happ 
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Ty, pe 
tation home. He planted China trees for shade, hence its name. Jon gadually growing back to it ie > Texas 
____ ston’s residence stood on the site of the present residence West of the down many years ago, ang wy ina jungle ay 
oy ‘ent station of Bonney. After Texas aaa ponexed to the Uniteq cue jn Flouston. In its day and Prime ST rebuilt. It ‘. ‘S sugar hous, bu 
a Gen. Johnston again entered the service of the United States Army ~ for it had many Owners Who Mt Was g u Wned 
n 


; ‘was given command of the Pacific Coast, and remained in ¢ : 


. | ery 
h P took Pride ins y busy 
e SCrvice u it. 


je 
; Texas withdrew from the Union, when he resigned his cCoMmMission at 
__ with a number of others came overland to Texas. He was placed in an 

‘mand of the Confederate States Army, in Tennessee, and in the a . 


aie : A ta] ba - 
tle of Shiloh, when victory was within his arms, received the woun t 


Tue 
E Darrincroy 
The next place of note 
Plantation, and is known , 


PLANTATION “ 


lies about f 


Wee 
4 und from Jantation home of Sterlin hee artington, prcotth of Ching bei 
which he died. The South did a and could not replace him, His gugaw plantation. Its Be cNeel, 4 d developed oo This Wag je 
command was given to several officers, but none were found wh, coula Me kettles. The residenns wae Was built of A by him ina’ 
ot ped aac fai Seat Baesically “oem pe ot Ee vg the South in its for the slaves. There Were foe Substantial} fra baila da double set 
__ center and gave the North control of the Mississippi. With the Mississipp; Ur of these Man nies 
under the control of the Federal Armies, they could exhaust and qe 


€ 
ant McNee] 






1 from T T and gee x ae : 
cue i Stro rom 1 ennessee, , ) a cons: ¢ nville 
the South in every direction, and mere attrition could and did exhaust the 4 Pleasant and his a oe brothers win wee b . ¢ 
army of Northern Virginia. ; Jacinto. All were well-to-do ne McNeel were in Fs : < Velase 
The subsequent owner of Spin Grove Elantation was Warren D.C Sterling McNeel was traveling in his vc Many slaves, In an me : 
‘all came to Texas from Florida in an early day, first located ang and applied to a settler there Pa Carriage through Fort nae dy 
e on Galveston Island until he died. He lived on the wee pouring down rain and he ha comodations ounty 


island at the same time that Lafitte, the pirate, lived ang had 
the east end. They were well acquainted with each other, 
in’s trainer in his duel with Col. John A. Wharton, the 
an. While training Austin, he told him his only chance 
st shot. If he did not, he was a dead man, for he said 
excellent shot. Austin fired the first bullet, striking Whar. 
rm just below the elbow. With that the pistol of Whar. 
is hand. This ended the unfortunate affair. His right 


d a TS <5 
his driver to tell the man of the beet i in his a 
hospitality for the night. He Was refused “ee * asked him for his 
peme gentleman of Fort Bend County came dow ‘ 

gome business, and it was bitter cold, and he a ia Brazoria County on 
me the parce: of staying all night and gave his ‘ring McNeel 
him most cordially, had the best of meals prepared ion Matfer met 
best of liquor to drink; his horse well fed and oe fire, the 
servant to shine his guest’s boots, and in fact spread) himasié He had the 
, and he had to learn, to write with his left hand. host. The guest on leay a8. penerous 
























mg Next morning wante 
en ee charges were for his accommodations, MeNee mi hic ee 5. 
“owned China Grove Plantation, would come over from except this—the next time a gentleman, sspecially with ln si : 
Zalveston Island and look after the plantation. On one commodations for rs ae iv 
‘Grove, several Mexicans came into the dining never turn them off.” The roads were in 


such a condition when McNeel 


eating breakfast and attempted to kill him, and made the trip in Fort Bend County that it took him until midnight to 


it not been for his body servant, Old Tom, who travel the distance of five miles to the next house, where he was taken in 
aCsaiaan SERRE dining room chairs as clube, and cared for, as was the custom in those days, without charge. Upon the 
-assistan M4 Ith ere glad to get away, before death of Sterling McNeel, the handsome property was purchased by Major 
nd about ES : a is a frat ae Bee _ Abner Jackson, and remained a part of his estate for several years after 

. oa Be ke hive i. so if his Master : _ the war between the States. It is now owned and operated as a part of 


‘ the prison system of farms, and is one of their finest plantations. The old 
slave time improvements have long since disappeared. The sugar house, 
an immense brick structure, was burned many years ago, and it is operated 
as a cotton plantation mainly. 


* the abolitionists? Never in this world. He 
slad for the Mexicans to have murdered him. 
ved several years thereafter, Old Tom never 
with him until Hall died. At his death, 
me of a hundred acres on Galveston Island. 


n too, is a wreck of its former self, and is 












* Now a State Prison Farm. 
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Tue Bincuam Pian TATION 


A ‘ miles north of the Darrington Plantation o 
e of Brazoria and Fort Bend Counties is the tg Creek 3 
up in‘ an early day by Francis Bingh Me Plantation, 


am. The lea 
to him, and is the only plantation in Brazoria an of lay Was 
ed in possession of one family, for nearly a hundred ty that has 


1 owned and operated by the Binghams. ‘The first ies it hs 
10m it was granted, operated it during his life time. 1, ingham 


‘Known as the half-way house between Brazoria and Houston, ee ne 
elers stopped for the night. Then the son, James P. Bingham Seni 
as a sugar plantation. He died, and his widow, Mrs, Binch it 
managed it during the days of Reconstruction, the hardest Period jn ae 
South’s existence, and she is still alive and residing on the old plantation 
at the ripe age of 89 years. Still alert and in Possession of all her fe 
ties, Mrs. Bingham is quite a remarkable woman. T have known her sii 
my life, and to pass through what she and her neighbors have and stil 
retain possession of the original heritage, and pass it on to her children, 
where others failed, is indeed a remarkable illustration of What a womar, 
can do; where men failed she succeeded. She was left a widow while 
yo The daugh- 
mily of five 
John C, and 
John C., who 


Bettie 


, and reared a family of three boys and one girl. 
. N. Tigner, died some years ago, leaving a fa 
_ The sons of Mrs. Bettie Bingham are Joe, 
ham, all living, and near the old home. 
; Id plantation, and mother, live together. 
married Col. B. F. Terry, who was the Original owner 
in Fort Bend, now known as Sugarland, and was the 
+h Texas Cavalry, better known as Terry’s Texas Ran- 
| Was always a strict member of the Methodist 
n a, beloved by all who knew her, and with 
‘the last of the old-time slave owners, 
County when in its pristine glory.* 
m tation Owners were balls, dances and 
th of July orations, horse racing, of which 
Each plantation had its pack of hounds. 
of sugar rolling, which means at the close 
as a rule, be a big dinner given and a 
‘evening shadows would settle over the 
oes sing their plantation melodies, and 
ly by the plantation negro. If there 
ing to the song as it came through 
ar rolling, as they would feed the 
ane on the carrier boys, ho-ho-ho.” 


The sister of 


who 
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P Brazoria County, Tex 
AS 


The plow hands in the fie 
and as the evening twilight 
could hear each gang open y 
the day’s work was finished. 
night, you could hear the me S it flows : a 
me these people were not happy and ¢o 3 on the Teeze, 
were crucl and that there were not attache and 
only those who were reared with themes Ment bety, 

ibly realize that deep attachment aide the olg 
riod of the war there was to 
ily of his master. He y d 
eo he provided the food an wiser 


ld would h , the; 


ve 
, IF s9 
would Sather Over ¢ Ngs, also th 
P 1m cleg < 


T distinct 
3 Sou : 
And in their cabin iT evenin 
lody a ; 


an | 


could do it justice? 
States in 30 days. 
During the 1837 “panic,” Cotton was Piled on th b 
at Brazoria for nearly a mile, with no sale. Tj ; 
put few could pay their taxes. 
Mound, you could buy a mule fo; 
- pony on the prairie unbroke was 


ue would p} 
Brazos as far as old W ashington. John Ae Y Up and down the 


e the boxes labeled 
ity as such, and no 
of the old planters 
tation for themselves 


/ The planters generally were members of the Protestant churches, yet 
_ where there were members of the Catholic Church and they were unable 
to build, they would assist them in building a Catholic Church. 1 have 
_ known a Protestant planter to pay for an organ himself and give it to the 
Catholic Church, the organ costing a thousand dollars. As a rule, they 
were regular attendants at church. If in the country they would go horse- 
back, in buggies and carriages, and have a dinner picnic fashion in the 
ss of timber near the church. And it would be a dinner, for each 
good wife would vie with the other in having something good to eat. And 
there were always seats reserved and set aside for the negro slaves that at- Be 
ended their Mistress and Master on these occasions. i 
‘Before the war the roads between the several pees a a and 
yorked by the lanters, whose plantations jomed. For instance, = 
: ad on oe a side of the Brazos, from Velasco to beet: 
md bridges built by the ‘slaves on the Herndon, Wharton . 
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plantations, and kept in good condition. Much of these roads Would be 
ditched and corduroyed.* 

A great deal of a was run through the bl 
several different firms, Sutro & Company was o 
was hauled overland to Mexico and sold to British agents, and jt fetcheq 
a dollar a pound, but finally the blockade became 80 strong it could not be 
shipped out of any of our Gulf ports, but it continued to go overland to 
Mexico to the close of the war. In early days, the larger planters 
direct with New Orleans and New York. But after G 
lished as a port, a great deal of business went there. 
into the trade with Brazoria County started since the war. 

Our local railroad, known as the Columbia Tap, was built in 1858 by 
the planters of Brazoria County, but after the war was sold and Passed into 
possession of the I. & G. N., now absorbed by the Missouri Pacif ic Tm. 
mediately after the war, the locomotion was oxen. The engine being worn 

out and none could be gotten during the war. It took all the week to 
make a round trip from Columbia to Houston. Those who patronized 
it always went with an immense basket of food—enough to last to Hous- 
ton. It was a mixed train, passenger and freight. After it was taken 
PeLt by the I. & G. N. they, of course, soon furnished an engine. Until 
recent ti the passengers would hunt and pick berries along the road 
id wat lath: wait for them. One of the conductors was named 
rahe aye the porter was a negro named “Henderson” and it was 
soon Aisa among its Brazoria County patrons as the Bonney and Hen- 
VOR 7 
ag : 3 colonists were introduced to the first great flood in the 
Brazos is those days there was no telegraph, telephone or radio, to warn 
’ f the approaching waters and dangers. It is said it went into 
i véfa xe : ieaph some gullies north of what is now Arcola. The 
TTR ASE i heet of water. West of 
whole east side of Brazoria County was one vast s et ie 
i ove of live oaks where the first Congress 
nee a se a Rieti. amount of damage. les fo" an 
ei eats t of logs cut in the bottom, lived on their ra 
GE OTH Lhe of a perishable nature on them. It must be 
andrea eat verges were many high places over the land, where 
seek could ea gathered and kept without drowning. ae é is pes ou 
gas foe welke floods equally as bad. For’ instance, 
ene ee f Texas, like the coast of 
1899 a1 } ortunately, the coast of Texas, 
‘ see Raps attliced ie these terrible tropical hurricanes, that l€ave death 


ockade at Galveston by 
ne I can recall, Also jt 


dealt 
alveston was estab. 


Houston’s entry 


818, 
as) Were ts tales. ; e. One of these occurred about 1817 or 1 
and destruction in their wake. 


just before the pirate Lafitte left Galveston Island. 1 will give the tale 


(about 1858) the canal connecting the 
Pra ry _ s) Jecte 


_ 












“dump’? was con- 
: Wharton and the old grade or 
Pati theres nemk of Conger. 


p of Mexican Silver Dollars were often stored on 





as 
as 


Cc 


more than twenty feet dee . 

miles; that it destroyed Lt ae 
men were drowned; that t 
at the last point of timbe 


is 


what went with that trib 


ri 


hunting and had their ca 
Matagorda County, 
waters, and thereby 


ig 


of our recent hurricanes 


Pa 


ig 


they were the best develo 
[ who were perhaps the more 
a portion of the population, 
oe helped make history 


i have made the story too lon 


\F¢ 


necessary to go into the con 
experiences of the past, le 
be learned. 


whereby the possession of what is now a large part of the Continental 

United States passed from the Latin to the Anglo-Saxon or Nordic race, 

| these once well developed plantations, the homes of a highly gia and 

cultured people, were_in rin @ ownership had passed mostly into 

’ the hands Se meneer. and are so to this day. Now, there must have 

been pr general cause that-brought this about, otherwise it would not 
e 


h 


while in an intermittent struggle with Mexico, and a constant pe 
with a wilderness, for ten years, surely were qualified to carry we? “_ 
not the viccissitude of climate, for in addition to the struggle wit in 
 ¢0 they had passed through the hurricanes of 1837 and 1854, an 
“PNed : 
) overflows of the Brazos in 1833 and 1854. 


ir) 


n 
{ 


related by one of Lafitte. 
ter, located at what ; 
hocolate Bayou. He 


i 5) an Many of his 


TS Were summer; 

: Merin 

eo » about Where New Velas : 
the last o; hleee 


ne 
at e—al] drowned ; 
canes that ever visited our co 


ast. He 593 
Mp on what is n 
They had to clim 
saved themselves. 

re about the sam 
have the G ] 


ulf waters Come so far 


; that the tidal waters 


rairie, this county, a 


inland. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


I have selected the several plantations named in this narrative because 
ped and belonged to the wealthier owners 
Prominent. I have not referred to the other 
such as merchants, lawyers and others who 
in the period under Consideration, because jt would 


8- Besides we are undertaking to tell the 
slave system, and ar 


Less than fifty years after the battle of San Jacinto (April 21, 1836) 


ave been so universal. A people that could build such a civilization 








The cause was the war between the states and ” eecigs! hs 
ollowing in its wake, When the negro was i i g ee 
neant he need not work any more, and with this thought, began 
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that tried men’s souls. And it was well for the negro that the former 
master possessed the attachment he did for his former slave, 
there would have been an appalling disaster to the negro, 
averted by the Confederate soldier, his former master. 
Reconstruction was more destructive to the Southern planter than the 
four years of war. It was the war and the inflation and deflation and 
adverse legislation, after the war, and the constant migration of the negro 


to the towns—all combined—that brought economic ruin to the Southern 
planter. 


The destruction wrought by Sheridan’s troops in the Shenandoah Valley, 
Sherman’s army in Georgia in its “March to the Sea,” and by Banks? army 
in Louisiana, is a story of ruin, misery and woe, which, with similar acts 
elsewhere, along with Reconstruction, helped to produce industrial prostra- 
tion in the South for a generation. 


I will now give a description of a plantation, one of thousands, that 
greeted the returned Confederate soldier. ‘This was typical wherever a 
Federal army passed through. Buildings and fences burned, bridges de- 
stroyed, the plantation a forest of tall weeds, and the horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, provisions, wagons, implements of every kind destroyed. 
Slavery was only made possible by bringing in ships to this country 
negroes from Africa, and that was done mainly by the ship owners of old 
England, New England and New York City. They were always large 
ship owners, and they sent their vessels for slaves and obtained them by 
theft, by capturing them in the midnight flares of burning villages or by 
purchase. They were indeed inhuman slave dealers. They sold their 
slaves to all of the thirteen colonies and later to several of the states. 

I make no apology for slavery. It was not originally a Southern insti- 
tution. Several of the Southern states at a very early period prohibited the 
importation of slaves. But slavery in the South to the negro was a blessing 
and not a curse. Slavery to the South was largely a tragic accident and 
one which the Nation is not yet through with. It was always a National 
problem and should never have been treated as Sectional, and, with the 
passing years, this will become more and more apparent. The negro is 
today a Northern and Southern problem, more so in fact than Slavery was 
sixty years ago. Se 
As showing the condition of affairs as late as 1873, 1 was returning 
home from Tennessee, where I had been at school at Sewanee, the Uni- 
versity of the South, and a Brazoria citizen by the name of, Hen. Tinsley 
was also coming home, and was acting as escort to a young lady who also 
was coming home. At a station in Mississippi on the Great Jackson rail- 
road, the passengers got off for dinner. Tinsley went in with the young 
lady and drew back a chair for her to be seated, and while doing so, a burly 
mullatto negro popped himself in the next seat beside her. ‘Tinsley aaa 
up the next chair and broke it over the negro’s head and gave him a good 
beating. He was arrested, and the episode cost his parents one thousan 
dollars. His father’s plantation was above the town of Columbia on the 


Otherwise 
that was happily 








; “measurably worse in every important essential than the condition which he 
undertook to remedy in the South. A great crusade was preached in Eng- 


of Br 
“OWA Cones Tr 
; d > XAS 
Brazos. And I believe John T B 
father’s sister, Mary A, Tinsley tady of Houston 
he would come to Brazoria as -- AS a yout 
Tinsley family. saat 
The citizens i7 . 
The first requi Organized in 186 . 
t saldier Wid, fe membershj known a the Ky Kl 
a e@ § =} ep it is . ~ 
“ae ith this Organization h One must be an E = an 
served white civilization, It » they handled ke x-Confeder. 


from the Potomac to the R; a8 Organized infta _cituation and pre. 
became its head. 10 Gran © and Gen eS Months time 
> . > 


ten years, there was only one hee 
Brazoria County man, * Tayal of th 
time there were Federal] 
troops Car eXas vet 
ic s am ed at . eran, At t 
gave the list of membership to ae Fed Brazoria he 
dered all the members of the €deral colon 
office there he asked them if it was a co li 
Trect list, 


im it was. : 
h : At meant a Federal Prison gs The Klan of fic} 
eral authorities ever got it son sentence f 


: or 

MET have the ex wait ane Federal colonel each Man if the Fed. 
and true. The government ne 
et you ams Ex-Confedera 
also am a Mason. Now 7 
With that he threw ea aie yale le 
about it. I often, when a boy e ee 
would always invite me to eat w: Be pees 
“The Little Confed.” 
foe, who could have 
left here, and so far as I know “ suffering. The betrayer 
Marshal at San Antonio. 
defaulted and was sent to a 
inent pioneer family, hinged euch 


It was 1834, I believe, when the first bugle call was made by an Eng- 


lish abolitionist in this country. He sought to speak in the Congress of 
the United States. Jefferson Davis made a speech protesting against 
foreigners sowing seeds of discord among the American people. He 
was not permitted to speak in Congress, but he did make many public 
speeches throughout New England and the North. The seed was sown, 
and we all know the harvest. 

As so often happens with the zealous reformer who travels far afield, 
the condition of free contract labor in England at that time was im- 
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Jand against negro slavery in the early years of the 19th century anq 


slave owners in the British colonies were by law forbidden to work their 
slaves more than nine hours a day, or six hours for children, 


But the 
white citizens of Great Britian received no such protection, There was 
a law by which pauper children were taken from their homes, sent from 


Parish to Parish in England to work in factories, and bought and sold jn 
gangs like slaves. In the mines, too, women and children work 

with the men. Women and girls were harnessed to coal-carts, creeping on 
all fours through the low roofed galleries of the English coal mines. The 
English Abolitionist heeded not the ills at home but had to cross the sea 
to find a field for his talents. 


At this same period, the negro children on the plantation of the 
South were as free as the birds of the air. They played, frolicked, and 
gamboled in the turn rows or in the quarters of the plantation, and 
many were often companions of the children of their masters, They 
would roll marbles and hunt the o’possum and coon together, and these 
childhood attachments were never forgotten in the years of sorrow 
and tragedy that were soon to follow. 

By 1880, fifteen years after the close of the war, the original owners 
of these plantations, and their heirs, had practically ceased to own them. 
In those fifteen years, we had nothing that would operate against farming 
in the way of nature’s eruptions. So it was the war and the aftermath 
of the war that caused their ruin. In nearly every term of court there would 
be foreclosures, etc. Since the year 1900 we have had a disaster practi- 
cally every other year, that has accentuated already grevious economic 
conditions. The great storm (September 8, 1900) was the worst I ever 
experienced. Out of the 85 houses on the plantation in my charge, the 
next morning there were none habitable—practically all blown into 
splinters. It swept crops and buildings clean. Ten or twelve thousand 
lives were lost at Galveston, and the city was in ruins. On July 7th, 
1899, a great flood—July 9th, 1909, a hurricane—December 7th, 1913, 
another flood. With such a record of disasters, it is no wonder much 
of our land is uncultivated. 
When the surviving Confederate soldier returned to what was once his 
happy home, he had faith in the terms of his parole that he was not to be 
molested by the United States Authority, so long as he obeyed the laws of 
1861. Inured to hardship incident to a soldier’s life, he was indeed quali- 
fied to become an industrious and useful citizen. He had stormed forti- 
fications, captured batteries, marched up to the cannon’s deadly mouth 
without tremor, passed days without rest and nights without sleep, sub- 
sisted on parched corn, was frost-bitten by cold, burned by a torrid sun, 
his bare feet had left their prints in blood on the rocks and crimsoned the 
snow on many a wintry march. He had stopped the marauder in his path, 
and turned the enemy from his course. He had tempted the ocean in its 
wrath, and driven off its waters the enemy’s commercial sails. All that man 
dares, he had done, and now in poverty, with unending toil before him, he 
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zealous fervor of the reform 
= was made that could be made 


Near Selma, Alabama, during the war between the State 
casion the women and children of a certain neighborhood hed athered 
for protection at a prominent home. The Confederate General eve 
with his cavalry escort happened to pass that way and found ibodt ae. 
Federal soldiers engaged in assaulting the helpless and unprotected *‘ 
is recorded that the forty were shot. 


I knew a family from Florida who experienced similar frightful treat. 
ment at the hands of Federal negro troo 


ps in that state, 
Under the teaching and training of their owners on the plantations, 
while slaves, they were converted from fetichism to Christianity, and from 


cannibalism to gentility of living, and their beastly nature curbed by moral 
surroundings and force of example. Whence came Christianity among 
the slaves? It came by teaching. There was no Christianity among the 
negroes in Africa or elsewhere when left to themselves, On many planta- 


tions clergymen were maintained by several neighboring planters to preach 
the Gospel to their slaves. 


It is only repeating history to record that the people of New England 4 
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Oup Prantations end THerr Owners = 


were bitterly to a . at — 
Y Opposed nd rendered little cooperation in the war with of Braz 


England in 1812-15, not a few advocating secession; likewise the onta County. 
i annex. 


Texas 





ation of exas > ~ = he bsery ance ana 
a a, ag enya eae Mexico, in 1846, were both denounced pee aR rae Preservation of which : 
: ppropriate to note that the strongest < , ae. and supremacy of «hk. , ?, MCluding the , 
port Jefferson had in the “Touisiana Purchase” was from the aia So a — the time will come cas the Anglo-Saxon per worship of God 
At the close of war between the states, the Ex-Confederate soldiers epee of Braozria Ge ee Tich and fortis’ 1 mential 
their stand for Anglo-Saxon civilization and saved the South ee, 2 ar cane and cotton. ve Wl again be famons irs and river bot- 
of Haiti and the West Indies. Their service in the years succeeding ee . 
: i “ 


war was truly great as those they rendered from 1861 to 186s 
The youngest of those who wore the Gray have crossed the crest of 
the narrow ridge that divides two great oceans, and already gees 
descried from the western slope the wide waste of waters which enc 


yond.the sunset. Not many years shall pass ere the last of those who fo] 

lowed the Confederate banner shall have set sail on that shoreless ee Pe 

the Ist footfall of the teadof the old Confederate regiments, whose 

march shook a continent, shall be~echoing in eternity. The rosy one Ee 
announces first to them that the night is gone, and when the day is past 

and the landscape veiled with evening’s shade, high on the mountain top 
the last ray of the setting sun lovingly lingers longest, loathe to leave the 
lonely place where the bright eyed children of the Confederacy rest in 
death. > ' } 

“Gone is the old South now. . . . It sleeps, the sleep . . . its dreams are 
dead. Commingling with the dust of golden, hearts. Its perfume haunts 
us like a lingering hint of sammer’s withered garden. . . . We'll hide its 
crumbling ruins with ivy green, around our hearts will twine, till life js 
done. Its glorious recollections . . . Good-bye, old South, Good-bye.” 


eS 


“J feel like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
: "Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
: . And all but me departed.” 
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the New South? 
and not without historical authority, that the builders 







carry human achievement to the farthest point 
To do so, she must ever observe the princi- 
id South, upon which our Country is founded, and 





